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The Marcel Marceau Story 


The Art of Mime has been MARCEL MARCEAU’s passion since 
his early childhood. As a pastime, he loved to interpret the 
significance of objects and people in the world around him. 
As a favorite game, he would amuse himself and his play- 
mates by “silently” imitating anything animate or inani- 
mate that caught his fancy. Charles Chaplin, Buster Kea- 
ton, Harry Langdon—all mimes of the silent sereen—were 
his inspiration. In them he saw the elevation of this most 
ancient of the performing arts to a fine art. 
At twenty, as a pupil of Charles Dullin in his School of 
Dramatic Art, housed in Paris’s Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, 
he studied under the masters, and met the already cele- 
brated Jean Louis Barrault, who gave him his first pro- 
fessional chance in 1946. Marceau mimed the coveted role 
of Arlequin in a performance of “Baptiste” at the Theatre 
du Marigny. So acclaimed was his interpretation that he 
was encouraged to present his own first mimodrama, 
“Praxitele and the Golden Fish,” at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre. 
The ensuing years saw the creation of BIP—Marceau’s 
trademark—born in 1947—a personality as distinguished 
as Chaplin’s “Little Tramp’—as humorous, tragic, beau- 
tiful, foolish, sage and poignant in his adventures and 
misadventures as the whole canvas of human life. BIP is 
universal—a recognizable portrait in the gallery of Man. 
With the establishment in 1949 of his COMPAGNIE DE MIME, 
Marceau recreated a theatrical feature which may be called 
unique in contemporary drama, since its ancestry dates 
back to the days of Ancient Greece and Rome when such 
groups of players, using the silent art of Gesture, were 
considered among the greatest artists on the playing 
scene. The COMPAGNIE, formed after Marceau received the 
-Deburau Prize (created in the name of the great 19th 
century mime) for his mimodrama, ‘‘Death Before Dawn,” 
has appeared in every leading Paris theatre as well as in 
the major theatres of more than thirty countries in Europe, 
Great Britain and Latin America. The COMPAGNIE DE MIME 
has also been an outstanding feature of the great festivals 
at Edinburgh and Berlin as well as Florence’s Maggio 
Musicale. On its initial visit to the United States this fall 
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audiences in New York, Boston, Chicago and Detroit wit- 
nessed what is considered Marceau’s masterpiece, “The 
Overcoat,” a full-scale production adapted from the Rus- 
sian classic by Nicolas Gogol. A tragi-comic tale of human 
foibles, this work has been hailed as a theatrical model of 
unified dramatic construction everywhere it has been per- 
formed. 

Other full-length mimodramas with the COMPAGNIE have 
included “Pierrot de Montmartre,” “The Three Wigs,” “A 
Night at the Funambules,” “The Matadors,” “The Little 
Circus,” “The Pawn Shop,” and “Paris Qui Rit, Paris Qui 
Pleure.” 

Outside of his home country, Marceau has toured exten- 
sively throughout Continental Europe, Great Britain, 
Israel, India, Japan, North Africa and North and South 
America. On his first North American tour in 1955 he 
played to capacity houses in Montreal, Toronto and at the 
Stratford Festival. In New York City he opened at the 
Phoenix Theatre in the fall to standing-room-only and was 
transferred to the Barrymore Theatre for a sold-out run. 
His first appearance on American television on a Max Lieb- 
man Spectacular won him an Emmy Award. During that 
first season he delighted audiences in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago and San Francisco before returning 
to New York for a record-breaking run at the 3000 seat 
New York City Center. 

His new show at the Ambigu Theatre in Paris and tours 
of Europe, North Africa and South America prevented him 
from revisiting the United States until January of 1958, 
when his return was again hailed by critics and public in 
New York and along his route of major cities from Coast 
to Coast. 

After his annual Paris season, Marceau flew to Hollywood 
for his second starring appearance on the Dinah Shore 
Show in November 1959, followed by a triumphant debut 
in Mexico, a return trip to Israel and his first tour of India. 
Following the eight-week tour of the COMPAGNIE DE MIME 
MARCEL MARCEAU, M. Marceau and his partner, Pierre 
Verry will undertake their third transcontinental tour of 
more than 75 leading American cities. 
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The Language of the Heart by Marcel Marceau 


One cannot exercise an art unless one has a love for it. I 
became a mime because of my love for an art as old as the 
world itself. 

How far back can I summon memories of the past? When 
I was five years old, my mother took me to see Charlie 
Chaplin’s silent moving pictures. Ah, Chaplin! To us he 
was a god. He made us laugh and cry, purged us of our 
own misfortunes, showed us a thousand tricks. And, al- 
ways, no matter how beaten down, he triumphed over his 
tribulations in the end. At the fadeout there was that black 
silhouette, walking with his feet pointed outwards along 
the bright road of happiness and hope. 

As a little boy I sat entranced in movie houses as I watched 
those shining images unfold before me. It was than that 
I determined to become a mime. To be capable of express- 
ing a wealth of emotion in one look, one gesture, to be 
able to interpret the slightest nuance of the soul — was 
not that a prodigious ambition? 

My childhood was marked by pantomime: imitating birds; 
taking on the shapes of plants and trees; speaking the 
language of silence, that of fish; identifying myself with 
everything that vibrated and throbbed around me. I formed 
my first mime company by recruiting kids from the street. 
As we paraded with banners fashioned from tattered hand- 
kerchiefs, we were Napoleon, Robinson Crusoe, Caesar 
and, of course, Charlie Chaplin. The vast Waterloo plain 
was in front of us, the narrow streets behind, as we 
scrambled historical battles with the adventures of Chap- 
lin at odds with the police. ; 

Well, those childhood dreams became reality. At the age 
of twenty, I became a student of Charles Dullin at his 
School of Dramatic Art in the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre. 
There I also attended a pantomime course given by the 
man who was to become my master, Etienne Decroux. 
When I began my years of apprenticeship, I felt I was 
starting all over again. For though there is no art without 
inspiration, of course, there is just as surely no form with- 
out technique. 

I learned that the art of pantomime has a noble ancestry. 
Greek and Roman mimes were in no way inferior to mimes 
of the Middle Ages or those of the immortal Commedia 
dell’Arte. The funambulists and dancing mime-acrobats of 


the nineteenth century foreshadowed the American comedy 
films. Modern mimes have perpetuated the famous char- 
acters in the repertoire of pantomime. The Roman Arle- 
quins, the English Punch, the French Pierrots with their 
white make-up — were they not the fathers of Chaplin, 
Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon, Stan Laurel, Oliver Hardy, 
Larry Semon, Max Linder, Danny Kaye and the Marx 
Brothers? An art disappears only for want of schools and 
creators. 
In 1947 BIP was born. BIP, with his white face, his striped 
pullover, his tight trousers and his battered hat topped 
with a trembling flower. BIP, whether as butterfly hunter, 
lion-tamer, skater, professor of botany or guest at a social 
party, the silent witness of the lives of all men, struggling 
against one handicap or another, with joys and sorrows as 
their daily companions. 
Does not pantomime offer the language of the heart? 
Everything can be expressed through the art of mime, 
which shuns the deceitful words that raise barriers against 
comprehension between men. Words can be deceitful, but 
the mime, in order to be understood by all, must be simple 
and clear, without ambiguity. The Greek author, Lucian, 
has said that ‘‘a mime actor who makes a wrong gesture 
is guilty of a solecism with his hand.” By breaking through 
the wall of languages, a mime can become a brother to all 
the audiences of the world. 
I have performed in many countries, before audiences of 
many nationalities: emotion or hilarity rises, expands and 
fades away in an identical pattern. Since I became a 
mime, I have not found it possible to identify laughter or 
tears that were specifically French or German or English 
or American. 
Who has not thumbed a butterfly to death in the palm of 
his hand, felt his heart beating faster as he touched its 
fluttering, frail wings, aware that he was seeing the end 
of an ephemeral dream? Who, when he considers, in a 
matter of minutes, the birth of Man, his adolescence, his 
maturity, his old age and his death, does not become aware 
of Man’s deepest inward aspirations? 
‘Pantomime is, therefore, a universal art and a means of 
communion between all the people in the world who crave 
for love and beauty) 
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STYLE-PANTOMIMES 


The Apache 1900 

The Carnival 

The Side-Show 

At the Café 

The Bill Poster 

Walking 

Walking Against the Wind 
The Staircase 

Tug of War 

The Tight Rope Walker 

At the Clothier 

The Sculptor 

The Dice Player 

The Public Garden 

Youth, Maturity, Old Age and Death 
The Mask Maker 


BIP — PANTOMIMES 


BIP inthe Subway 

BIP the Street Musician 
BIP at a Society Party 

BIP Commits Suicide 

BIP as a China Salesman 
BIP takes an Ocean Voyage 
BIP as a Lion Tamer 

BIP as a Painter | 

BIP as a Skater 

BIP hunts Butterflies 

BIP as the Botany Professor 
BIP at the Dance Halt 

BIP plays David and Goliath 
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Pantomime 


exercises in style 
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Among those who today, throughout the world, engage in 
some form of pantomime, Marceau is undoubtedly the 
greatest. 

“The art of the mime,” says Marceau, “is the portrayal of 
the human being in its most secret yearnings. By identi- 
fying itself with the elements which surround us, the art 
of the mime makes visible the invisible and concrete the 
abstract. 

me as being closest to Man. The art of mime, halfway be- 
€ween dancing and the theatre, is a complete art in the 
sense that it tends towards an all-embracing definition 
of the human badiat A mime can come closest to identifica- 
tion with both human beings and inanimate objects, and 
express the most carefully hidden feelings. Above all, and 
this to my mind is essential, it is a form of art one might 
call unassuaged, and the only material it uses is the human 
being. That particular chapter of its code of poetics has 
led me to finally adopt it. 

“Mime is an art of symbols. In the western art of the mime 
they amount to a system of conventions whereby the com- 
ponent parts of reality are broken down and stylized. 
Familiar gestures are identified by the public, though sub- 
servient to certain esthetic rules. Style in the art of the 
mime of western countries is the counterpart of symbols 
in far-eastern dancing. Some of these we have borrowed: 
the symbolic gestures indicating fluidity, fishes, water, 
space and weight, the whole glossary of identification of 
a human being with other human beings and with objects 
in the world he recreates, under the auspices of silence and 
fiction. It is an art of illusion, blossoming under a magnetic 
spell, since the audience identifies itself with the charac- 
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ters on display and even with the very trickery of it.” 
Mime, the universal language of gesture, is perhaps the 
most difficult and the least practiced of any of the spectac- 
ular arts, although in its history is embodied the oldest 
and noblest traditions of the theatre. It is, in a sense, the 
very essence of theatre. 

Since the days of the Greeks and Romans, there have been 
artists who have dreamed of interpreting passions and 
picturesque aspects of life by using only the movements 
of their bodies and dispensing with words. The Commedia 
dell’Arte is generally considered to be the major impetus 
in the development of mime. It created the types, drew up 
the characters, painted the masks. 

When Marcel Marceau’s BIP was in embryo, the mime de- 
scribed his trademark character as “Charlie Chaplin’s 
younger brother.” Seeing Chaplin is, for Marceau, “ 
comfort for not having seen Roman and Greek mimes, or 
the great Deburau who represents for me the acme of 
perfection for a mime, as an actor, a comedian and a 
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dancer, in short as an artist.” 

Jean-Baptiste-Gaspard Deburau was an illustrious mime 
whose character of Pierrot held the turbulent public at 
the Theatre des Funambules from his assumption of the 
role in 1819 until 1846, the year of his death. 

Deburau had been the last of the great mimes and mime 
had all but disappeared as an established art form about 
the middle of the 19th century.(Marceau has opened a new 
era for this most fundamental and poetic art form. Not 
only has he expanded the repertory of group pantomime, 
but through his artistry he has created an interest in mime 
more widespread than at any time in the history of man’s 
oldest means of communication. / 
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The Theatre of Marceau 


“Marcel Marceau is the sort of theatrical gift that no one 
really deserves,” wrote Walter Kerr in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. “To ask for such perfection would be 
presumptuous; you can only stare at it, believe it, and be 
thankful. The fellow is, in case I forgot to say it, superb.” 
Brooks Atkinson, of the New York Times, calls Marceau 
“a genius of Chaplin’s stature.” 

When Marceau tries—against odds dictated by nature—to 
post bills or juggle balls or push his way through a crowd at 
a fair, as in some of the Style Exercises included in the 
first half of the program now being presented in the United 
States, he fills the stage. For the audience, there is no 
longer one man alone against a black back-drop. The in- 
visible passers-by, the unseen vehicles, street hazards— 
even the wind, the sun and the air itself materialize. A 
single muscular movement, a graceful gesture of the body 
and the fantastic play of limitless facial expressions es- 
tablish a whole world. 

The combat of the juggler, for example, doomed to defeat 
as his performance proceeds from bad to worse reaches a 
climax that can be compared with Don Quixote’s futile 
battle against the windmills for sheer intensity of satire 
and human tragi-comedy. 

In “The Public Garden,” Marceau peoples a park with all 
its familiar types, completely and instantly catching the 
essence of fourteen or fifteen characters. They include two 
gossiping old ladies, a priest reading as he strolls, a man 
with his dog on a leash, children at play, a balloon vendor, 
a pair of lovers, and the inevitable statue on a pedestal. 
A sense of simultaneity is created, as though all these 
people are actually there together. 

“The Mask Maker’’—a pantomime in the greatest of the 
classical traditions of mime—has been compared to Mar- 
ceau’s “Youth, Maturity, Old Age and Death” with which 
American audiences are already familiar. Of this great 
gift, TIME Magazine once said that “he accomplishes in 
less than three minutes what many a novelist has failed to 
do in volumes.”’ The Mask Maker himself, a viewer of the 


scene of Life, shrivels into non-existence, his transforma- 
tion physically visible to an astounded audience. 

In the personality of his celebrated alter-ego BIP, Mar- 
ceau’s mishaps and adventures are universal and timeless. 
As a sea-sick traveler, he threatens his viewers with “dis- 
aster.” As a baby-sitter or a salesman in a china shop he 
reduces the spectator to a hysteria tempered with a feeling 
that “there, but for the Grace of God...” 

Alexander Arnoux, Academie Joncourt, has written: “The 


intelligence, the depth and the sensibility of Marceau’s - 


style, the acuteness of his investigations, the quality of his 
emotions make him the worthy successor of such illustrious 
mimes as Deburau and Chaplin. Something indispensable 
and irreplaceable would be missing from the world of en- 
tertainment if Marcel Marceau did not exist and did not 
animate it with his movements and the music of his 
silence.” 

As Walter Kerr observed in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
“Marceau really explains where the theatre came from, 
why it is going to last for a very long time, and why we 
like it.” 

In Marceau’s full-length mimodrama adapted from “The 
Overcoat” by Nicolas Gogol (presented in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Detroit this fall in the first American 
appearance of his famed Compagnie de Mime) he shows 
that an entire theatrical production can be “silent”? and 
still convey all the unities of a drama. As described by the 
illustrious critic Stephen Hecquet in ‘“‘La Chronique Dra- 
matique,” “The Overcoat” is a masterpiece which because 
of its “impeccably drawn characters, the understatement 
of its scenes, its subtlety, sustaining power and extraor- 
dinary attention to detail,” offers an absolutely “complete 
evening in the theatre.’ A simple tale of a man in pursuit 
of an ideal, which to him is personified by a fur-trimmed 
dress coat, this classic has had an effect on audiences in 
more than thirty countries as powerful as that produced 
by such “spoken” plays as “Ethan Frome,” “The Mad- 


‘woman of Chaillot” or ‘The Skin of Our Teeth.” \ 


Films 


SHORT FEATURES 

1948 “Royaumont” with Jean Lods. 

1949 ‘“Mic-Mac” with Le Compagnie de Mime Marcel Marceau. 
Awarded the Max Linder Prize — 1949. 

1950 “Paris-Montmartre.” Marcel Marceau with Edith Piaf and 
Les Compagnons de Chanson. 

1952 “The Overcoat” with Marcel Marceau and Company. From 
the novel by Gogol, directed by Wolfgang Schlief. 
“BIP” — Pantomimes with Marcel Marceau, directed by 
Wolfgang Schleif. (AGFA color) 

1954 ‘“Pantomimes” with Marcel Marceau assisted by Pierre 
Verry. Directed by Paul Paviot. With a foreword by Jean 
Cocteau. First Prize in its class at Berlin Festival. 

1955 “In The Park” with Marcel Marceau. Directed by Paul 
Paviot. First Prize for Short Subject, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Film Festival. 


FULL LENGTH FEATURES 
1950 “Les Pieds Nickeles”, directed by Marcel Aboulker. 
1954 « “Same Steps in Life” directed by Blazetti. 
1958 “La Belle Menteuse” 
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Marcel Marceau 1923— 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 
1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Born Strasbourg, France. Educated at Lille. Took Prix d’Email at the 
Conservatory of Limoges. 

Became student of Charles Dullin at his School of Dramatic Art and 
studied under Etienne Decroux. Served in the Army of Occupation. 
Joined Barrault’s Company. Played Arlequin in the pantomime “Bap- 
tiste” at the Theatre de Marigny, taken from the film “Les Enfants du 
Paradis.” 

Created BIP, his alter-ego. First tour of Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
and Italy. 

Received Deburau Prize for his mimodrama “Death Before Dawn.” 
Formed Campagnie de Mime Marcel Marceau. Performed “The Fair’ 
and “The Flute Player.” Toured Israel. 

“Death Before Dawn” and new series of BIP sketches performed at the 
Studio de Champs Elysees in Paris. Toured in Vienna, Salzburg, Hol- 
land and Zurich. 

First full-scale production, ““The Overcoat” suggested by Gogol’s novel. 
First BIP tour of South America, and first tour with Company of 
Western Germany. 

Second Paris season with “Pierrot of Montmartre” at the Sarah Bern- 
hardt. TV debut via BBC in London. Four week one-man show at the 
Arts Theatre, and one-man-tour of North Africa and Western Germany. 
Invited to appear with Company at Maggio Musicale in Florence, and 
also at the Edinburgh Festival in Scotland. Third Paris season pre- 
senting “The Three Wigs” at the Studio des Champs Elysees. Third 
one-man-tour of Western Germany with TV appearances in Holland 
and BIP appearances throughout France and Switzerland. 

First Scandinavian tour, first Italian tour and second German tour 
with Company. Three-month revival run of full-scale productions at 
the Theatre de Renaissance in Paris. 

Tours of Scandinavia, Italy and Western Germany again, First North 
American one-man-tour beginning with four weeks of sold-out appear- 
ances in Toronto, Montreal and Stratford-Ontario Shakespeare Festival 
with BIP and as the Devil in Stravinsky’s “A Soldier’s Tale.” Two- 
week run at New York’s Phoenix Theatre with engagement extended 
to capacity two-week run at Ethel Barrymore Theatre. Transconti- 
nental U.S. tour with two weeks of special appearances intervening in 
Japan. TV appearances on Max Liebman’s NBC Spectacular, for which 
he received an Emmy Award, following his record-breaking run at New 
York’s City Center in March, 1956. 

Return to Paris. New show at Ambigu Theatre in Paris sold-out. 
Toured with Company covering Europe, North Africa, South America. 
Opened London season at Cambridge Theatre. 

Second world tour including second transcontinental tour of the United 
States beginning with a three-week sold-out run at New York City 
Center. Starred on Maurice Chevalier Spectacular. Returned to Ambigu 
where he performed with his Company for several months; then con- 
tinued his tour of the major European capitals and Latin America. 
At Ambigu Theatre enjoyed a continuously successful run with his 
Company, presenting among other new mimodramas, “Paris Qui Rit, 
Paris Qui Pleure,” as well as new style exercises and Bip pantomimes. 
Took time out to fly to U.S. for starring appearance on the Dinah Shore 
Show in November, continuing on to Mexico, Germany, Holland, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, Israel and India. 

First North American appearance of the Campagnie de Mime Marcel 
Marceau in “The Overcoat.” Marceau and Company opened tour at 
Cambridge Drama Festival in September, followed by engagements at 
the New York City Center, Detroit and Chicago. Following Chicago 
the company returns to Paris, and Marcel Marceau and his partner 
Pierre Verry are scheduled to tour extensively throughout the U.S. 
until February when they will embark on a world tour until March 1962. 
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PIERRE VERRY, who will be remembered for his dis- 
tinctive performance as Marceau’s Presenter of Cards on 
both of his American tours, studied—like the master— 
under Etienne Decroux. He joined the Compagnie de Mime 
Marcel Marceau in 1951 when it was performing at the 
Studio des Champs Elysees, and has, since that period, 
appeared in major roles in each of the mimodramas pro- 
duced annually, beginning with The Overcoat. He won 
special critical acclaim for his interpretation in the Bicycle 
Racers, Pierrot de Montmartre, The Three Wigs, and 
A Night at the Funambules. His miming of the part of 
a Baron in The Pawn Shop led to a comparison with 
Daumier. He has accompanied Marcel on his tours of 
Japan, South America, Canada, The United States and 
Europe and also appeared on television with Marceau on 
the Max Liebman spectacular for which Marceau received 


an Emmy Award. 
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M. P. BOULESTEIX, personal representa- 
tive for M. Marceau, was born in the south- 
west of France. Following regular college 
studies, she worked with Leonide Moguy, 
well-known French director of such films as 
Prison Without Bars and Tomorrow Will 
Be Too Late. She met Marceau in 1949 
when he presented his Death Before Dawn 
at the Theatre d’Essai Studio de Champs- 
Elysees, where she was working as Admin- 
istrative Manager. The following year 
Marceau returned to that theatre to offer his 
mimodrama, The Overcoat. So impressed was 
she with Marceau’s artistry that, ever since, 
she has accompanied him on his world travels 
as his personal representative and adminis- 
trative director. 


RONALD A, WILFORD—manager 
and producer for Marcel Marceau 
in the United States—has been ac- 
tive in the concert management field 
since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Utah. As head of his own 
management and producing firm, 
Ronald A. Wilford Associates Inc., 
founded in 1953, he was responsible 
for introducing the great mime to 
this country immediately following 
Marceau’s appearance at the Strat- 
ford (Ontario) Festival in 1955. 
Since that time he has brought Mar- 
ceau to American audiences for 
three transcontinental tours, includ- 
ing the current one during which he 
also presented Marceau’s Compagnie 
de Mime in its United States debut 
in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit. Throughout the past seven 
years Mr. Wilford has introduced 
and managed some of Europe’s out- 
standing instrumentalists, conduc- 
tors and opera stars. In 1958 he 
extended his theatrical activity by 
accepting the appointment as Gen- 
eral Manager of Broadway Theatre 
Alliance, Inc., a new corporation 
which books Coast-to-Coast tours 
for Broadway shows, and which also 
served in this capacity for the pres- 
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LOUIS THOMAS, stage 
manager for Marceau and 
the Company, has been a 
member since 1950, He has 
acted as chief technical ad- 
visor on many of the great 
mimodramas including 
Death Before Dawn, The 
Overcoat, Pierrot de Mont- 
martreand The Three Wigs. 


JACQUES NOEL, recog- 
nized as one of the fore- 
most scenic designers in 
Europe, won his reputa- 
tion in the late forties in 
the theatres of Paris. He 
joined the Compagnie de 
Mime Marcel Marceau in 
1950 and since has de- 
signed sets and costumes 
for most of the full-scale 
productions as well as for 
Marceau’s one-man show. 
Among his major achieve- 
ments are The Overcoat, 
The Wolf of Tsu-ku-mi, 
The Fourteenth of July, 
and The Pawn Shop. 


